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<ear  thro’  raa  -  ny  a  long  day  wept,  Thro’  a 


by  his  loss  all  shaded,  ’Tis  the 


mem  -  brance  fond  -  ly  kept,  When  all 


oth  -  - 


Oh  !  thus  shall  we  mourn,  and  his  memory’s  lij;ht, 
While  it  shines  thro’  our  hearts,  will  improve  them ; 
For  worth  shall  look  fairer,  and  truth  more  bright, 
When  we  think  how  he  liv’d  but  to  love  them. 


And,  as  buried  saints  the  grave  perfume, 
Where,  fadeless,  they’ve  long  been  lying  ; 
So  our  hearts  shall  borrow  a  sweet’ning  bloom 
From  the  image  he  left  there  in  dying. 


PROSPECTUS. 

OF  THE  SECOND  VOLUME  OF  THE 

A3)* 

The  F.UTERl’F.I  AD,  is  «l«vote<l  to  the  diffu¬ 
sion  of  Musical  and  Belle  liCttre  infonnatioii. 
It  embraces  ageneral  history  of  Music  from  the 
earliest  ag’es — Records  the  transactions  of  mu¬ 
sical  societies — Reviews  new  musical  works — 
Furnishes  hiojrraphical  memoirs  of  eminent 
musical  men — Correspondence — Anecdotes  of 
music  Letters  instructive  an<l  interesting  ut)- 
on  every  branch  of  the  musical  science — lui- 
jtrov<»ments  in  mus’cal  instruments,  and  the 
cnnij.ilaiiou  of  a  register  of  musical  transac- 

With  such  intentions,  it  is  conceived  every 
topic  of  iiiiere*!,  per*on:il  and  general,  vocal 
and  instrumental,  will  he  embraced.  'Fo  what 
exienf  information  may  be  obtained  in  the  in¬ 
cipient  fcta're  of  our  enierprize,  we  will  not 
presume  to  promise,  but  by  a  clear  exposition 
of  our  objects, we  shew  the  scope  and  range  ot 
our  intentions  ;  and  while  we  entreat  tl  e  vol¬ 
untary  aid  of  those  who  posses*  ^he  talents  we 
cove',  we  at  the  s.vme  time  en^aifC  to  omit  no 
ettort  of  onr  own  to  tultil  expectation,  we  hope 
ho'vever  to  he  moie  indebted  to  the  generous 
contributions  of  scientific  ability,  than  to  0ur 
own  labors. 

As  the  EiTeBpriAD  is  not  intended  lo  derive 
support  from  ailvei  ti  'ing  patronage,  H  hasthim 
tar  lieen  attended  w  tli  little  or  no  emolument 
to  the  Proprietor,  it  is  an  experiment  i  fno  or¬ 
dinary  iindertakin  r  in  this  country,  and  has  ne¬ 
cessarily  consumed  much  time,  labor  auid  ex¬ 
pense. 

V  publication  destitute  of  protits  accruing 
from  advertisements,  niu-t  rely  upon  its  sub- 
sermers  only,  for  support.  The  proprietor 
would  not  willingly  aliandon  his  intention,  un¬ 
less  compelled  bv  a  neces'iiy  which  he  hopes 
may  not  be  realized,  a  more  extensive  patron- 
is  essenUally  reipii-ite  in  order  more  gen* 
erally  to  extend  its  usefulness. 

The  Eutekpliau  i.s  put»ll^hed  semi-monthly 
tin  >attirdays,  on  a  large  »heet  ol  eight  quarto 
P'Ufex,  jt  Three  Dollar-  per  annum,  payable 
halt  yearly  in  advance,  f^verv  number  wilt 
contain  a  fasbiotiafile  song — Air.  wiia  varia- 
tion — Sacred  i>oug — Walta — .March  or  Dance, 
•rranged  for  the  Piano  Forte. 

Residents  out  ot  Boston,  who  procure  ten 
^obscribers  will  recei.e  a  tiie  of  papers  giati-. 
argular  (lies,  or  extra  number-  may  be  had  by 
applying  at  the  Fr  uiklin  Mu-ic  VVarehuu*c. 
"hlL-sireet,  Bo-toii. 

JOHN  R.  PARKER,  Editor. 


A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC,  FROM  THE 

EARLIEST  AGES. 

—  Continutd 

OPERA. 

On  May  7th.  Handel  brought  out  his  opera 
ut  Aialauli  on  the  illustrious  marriage  of  his  roy¬ 
al  highness  the  Prince  of  Wales, to  her  serene 
highness  the  Princess  of  Saxe  Gotha,  in  which 
was  a  new  set  of  scenes, painted  in  honor  of  the 
auspicious  union,  whicn  took  up  the  whole 
leagth  of  the  stage  :  the  fore  part  of  the  scene 
represented  an  avenue  to  tlie  temple  ofhymcQ, 
adorned  with  statues  of  the  heathen  deities  ; 
next  was  a  triumphal  arch,  on  the  summit  of 
which  were  the  arms  of  their  royal  bighne.ss- 
es  ;  inder  the  arch  was  fame  on  a  cloud, sound¬ 
ing  me  praises  of  the  happy  pair  ;  the  names 
Freucricus  and  Augusta  appeared  above  in 
tran^f  arent  characters.  The  opera  conclml- 
"d  ,  •'’  h  i  grand  chorus,  during  which  sirveral 
'tieaxliiilil  iliuininatioDs  were  displayed.  The 
overture  of  Atalanta  is  uncommonly  grand  and 
spiritual ;  and  CoulPs  two  tirst  songs  in  the  first 
act  were  purposely  set  to  his  new,  graceful 
and  pathetic  manner  of  singing.  The  chorus 
opening  the  second  act,  was  lively  and  pleas¬ 
ing  ;  while  the  third  act  commenced  with  a 
sprightly  and  charming  symphony. 

About  July  7th.  1737,  Farinelli  quitted  Lon¬ 
don  privately.  Every  part  of  Europe,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  love  of  variety  in  England 
which  had  caused  him  to  go  unregretted,  con¬ 
tinued  to  listen  to  him  with  ccstacy.  In  t^pain 
it  was  thought  his  harmony  was  too  exquisite 
a  treat  for  sufijects,  and  it  was  appropriated 
solely  to  royalty.  \  pension  of  three  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  sterling.a  year  was  settled  on  him 
j  for  life.  Philip  V,  honored  him  with  the  or-  j 
j  der  of  St.  Jago,  and  his  successor,  Ferdinand  * 
I  V  1,  coiilirmed  on  him  the  honor  of  Calatrava. 

!  It  ha-  been  often  related,  and  generally  believ- 
I  ed,  that  Philip  V,  of  Spain,  being  seized  with  a 
total  dejection  of  spirits,  which  made  him  re¬ 
fuse  to  be  shaved,  and  which  rendered  him  in¬ 
capable  of  attendiug  to  affairs  of  state,  the 
(  t^ucen  determined  to  try  the  effects  of  music 
as  the  King  had  aiways  been  accessible  fo  Its 
attractions.  On  the  arrival  of  Farinelli,  whose  i 
fame  bad  preceded  Liui,  her  Majesty  coutiived 
10  have  a  concert  in  .an  apartment  adjoining  to 
that  of  the  King,  and  ia  which  this  singer  per- 1 
formed  one  of  his  mo*t  captivating  songs.  —  1 
Philip  was  at  first  lost  in  wonder,  but  soon  be-  j 
came  sensibly  moved  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  i 
-econd  Hir,  he  made  Farinelli  enter  the  Koval 
.ipartmenl,  loading  him  with  compliments  aii.l  | 
caresses,  and  asked  him  how  he  could  reward 


such  excellent  laLnfs?  Farinelli,  who  had 
previously  receivei'  his  in-truction*,  only  beg¬ 
ged  that  his  .Majesty  would  allow  his  atten- 
•lants  to  share  aod  dress  him  ;  and  that  he 
would,  Hs  usual,  endeavor  to  afqiear  in  coun¬ 
cil.  From  this  time  the  King  continued  to 
mend,  his  disorder  yielded  to  medicine,  and  the 
singer  had  all  the  credit  of  the  cure.  By  sing¬ 
ing  to  the  King  every  ovening,  Farinelii’s  fa¬ 
vour  was  eqiml  to  that  of  prime  minister — but 
in-tead  of  becoming  giddy  and  intoxicated  with 
his  elevation,  he  never  forgot  that  he  was  but 
a  musician  ;  and  he  behaved  himself  so  bum¬ 
ble  before  the  'Spanish  nobility,  that  instead  of 
offending  them.* hey  allsorghf  his  esteem  .and 
conddence.  One  day  as  Farinelli  was  guing  to 
the  king’s  clo«et,  he  heard  an  ofiicer  of  the 
guard  curse  him,  and  say  to  another  “  honours 
can  be  heaped  on  such  scoundrels  as  these, 
while  a  poor  soldier  like  myself,  after  thirty 
year’s  service,  is  unnoticed”  Farinelli.,  af¬ 
fecting  not  to  ua  .r  him.  complained  to  the  king 
ih  it  be  ha't  i  '•gl-'cltu  an  old  servant,  and  pro¬ 
cured  a  regiment  ioi  the  pervon  who  had  spo¬ 
ken  «o  ill  of  him.  When  he  gave  the  commis¬ 
sion  to  the  otlicer,  he  said  that  be  had  beard 
him  complaining  that  he  had  served  thirty 
years  without  being  rewanted,  but”  added 
Farinelli,  ‘‘  you  should  not  have  accused  the 
king  for  not  re-wardiog  your  zeal,”  During 
the  first  year  of  Farinelli’s  residence  at  Mad¬ 
rid,  he  ordered  a  superb  suit  of  clothes  for  a 
gala  at  court.  When  the  taylor  brought  it 
home  the  singer  a«ked  for  his  bill. — I  have 
no  bill,  sir,”  said  the  taylor,  nor  ever  shall 
make  one.’  In«tead  of  money  I  have  a  favour 
to  beg  1  know  whnt  I  want  is  inestimable,  and 
only  tit  for  monsrehs  ;  but  since  I  have  bad 
the  honor  to  work  for  a  person  of  whom  every 
one  speaks  with  rapture  alkthc  u.aymtnt  I 
shall  ever  require  vviH  t>e  a  soicr.’’  Funnelli 
tried  in  vain  to  (trevail  o»  iKu  iaviv>t  to  take 
his  money.  At  length,  afb  r  a  l<  ng  di  bate,  he 
gave  way  lo  the  humbJe  intreaties  of  the 
traiie.*inan  ;  took  him  into  hu-  music  room,  and 
sung  to  him  -ome  of  hi-  inof'  I>rilljatfraii9-- 
and  the  more  the  taylor  seemed  a-toni-hed  and 
affected,  so  much  the  more  kiiulTy  iPnl  Faiim'l- 
li  exert  him-olf  m  ev  cry  spec. e-  of  excellence. 
When  he  hai!  done,  the  taylor  ihaiiked  him 
with  the  must  rapturous  giatilude,  and  was 
about  to  retire.  “  •No,”  salit  F.irmclli,  *•  1  am 
a  little  pror  l  :  and  it  is  perhaps  from  that  cir- 
cum-tance  that  I  have  acquin  d  -onie  -m  .  de¬ 
gree  of  siipi  riorily  o\ er  other -mgers  ;l  h  ve 
given  way  to  your  weakne--;  it  i- hut  lair 
that,  in  vniii  tuin,  you  should  iiiduige  me  in 
mine  ”  Ami  taking  out  his  pur-e,  be  iii'i*ted 
uii  the  layior's  receiving  a  sum  douo  e  the  va- 
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lue  of  (he  clotlies.  ' 

On  the  Kin"^  of  Spain's  snccee(lin«f  to  this 
throne  in  1 759,  neither  that  monarch  nor  his 
politics  were  favorable  to  iniHic,  and  Farinelli 
had  orders  to  return  to  Italy  ;  hi^  pension  how¬ 
ever,  was  continned  :  and  after  visiting  Na¬ 
ples,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  he  built  a  splen¬ 
did  palazzo  at  Bologna,  where  he  settled  in 
17t)l  :  and  where  he  resided  in  the  true  en¬ 
joyment  of  affluence  and  leisure,  respected  by 
the  inhabitants,  and  visited  by  illustrious  travel¬ 
lers  :  he  was  remarkably  polite  and  attentive 
to  the  English  nobility  and  gentry  who  visited 
him  in  his  retirement,  an  I  seemed  gratefully 
to  remember  the  kind  protection  of  individuals 
more  than  tq  feel  the  neglect  of  the  public  du¬ 
ring  the  last  year  of  his  stay  in  London.  When 
the  Marquis  of  Carmarthen,  (the  present  duke 
of  Leeds)  honored  him  with  a  visit  at  Bologna, 
on  being  told  it  was  the  son  of  his  patron,  the 
duke  of  Leeds,  he  fell  on  his  neck,  and  embra¬ 
ced  him  with  tears  of  joy  and  gratitude.  Ttvis 
extraordinary  musician  and  worthy  man  died 
in  1 782,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age. 


FOR  TUB  RVTBRPRIAD. 

musical  DKWIA. 

-  No.  13. 

The  theory  assigned  to  the  present  school  of 
theatrical  singing  is  to  substitute  lurprue,  for 
the  more  legitimate  and  natural  method  of 
pleasing,  derived  fiom  genuine  expression. — 
Hence  it  happens  that  (like  the  'I’heatres 
themselves)  every  thing  is  dilated  and  enlarg¬ 
ed  to  its  utmost  possible  stretch.  Nothing  is 
to  be  effected  but  by  force,  violent  contra'^t, 
and  the  extravn^anciet  of  etecution.  Nor  i** 
there  any  sort  of  feeling  or  consistency  in  the 
display  of  these  qualities.  Whatever  produ¬ 
ce*  astonishment  appears  to  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  without  once  reflecting  that  the  emo¬ 
tion  is  often,  nay  we  may  say  always,  carried 
into  disgast.  Nature,  feeling,  taste,  sense,  are 
alike  made  to  revolt  at  the  outrages  offered 
them  ;  and  here  we  may  point  out,  that  great 
Italian  masters  in  (he  construction  of  their 
opera,  assign  its  true  character  to  every  song. 
They  never  disturb  the  mind,  interrupt  the 
course,  of  thought,  and  enfeeble  the  effect  by 
an  admixture  of  conflicting  sensations.  'They 
preserve  the  unity  of  thought  and  action  as 
unshaken  as  possible.  They  afford  the  per¬ 
former  full  opportunity  to  manifest  every  sort 
ofexcellencp,  but  they  give  the  parts  a  just 
and  distinct  di“tril)ution.  Great  Italian  singers 
illustrate  the  principle  by  the  most  chaste  and 
exact  attention  to  the  regulation  of  the  orna¬ 
ments  they  adopt,  it  is  a  vulgar  error  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  they  overlay  their  songs  with  orna¬ 
ment. 

The  fact  is  that  the  pupils  of  (he  present 
school  are  not  content  unless tliay  can  put  eve¬ 
ry  difference  ofstylc  into  the  song  they  happen 
to  be  singing.  With  a  too  precipitate  desire 
4o  be  eminent,  they  forget  that  reputation  is  the 
dearly  bought,  and  haidiy  earned  rewaro  of 
multiplied  elforts.  Me  who  would  do  much, 
must  leain  to  do  a  little  at  a  time  ;  nor  is  the 
endeavours  to  combine  heterogenous  princi¬ 
ples  confined  t»)  tiie  singer  :  the  composer  di- 
divides  tiie  error  with  btm.  Nothing  would 


puzzle  us  much  more  we  confess,  than  to  be 
desired  to  point  out  any  other  mode  of  singing 
such  tinckling  trash  as  modem  stage  songs. 

The  transfer  of  the  best  German  and*  Italia  n 
(impositions  would  do  much  towards  the  prop¬ 
agation  of  good  taste  in  music,  were  they  intire; 
and  although  they  necessarily  undergo  a  good 
deal  of  mutilation,  they  will  nevertheless  car¬ 
ry  with  them  a  predominating  proportion  of 
the  spirit  of  the  original.  At  present  good  taste 
is  in  its  infancy  or  its  dotage,  and,  as  must  hap¬ 
pen,  the  love  of  the  glittering  and  prominent 
parts  ofthe  execution  of  singers  will  be  prefer- 
ed.  The  passion  for  agility  has  beon  nurtured 
during  late  years,  in  an  extraordinary  manner, 
by  the  greatest  talents  of  the  passing  age. 

Catalani  (corrupting  by  example,)  and  Bil- 
lington  and  Braham  were  all  singer*  of  execu¬ 
tion,  and  the  latter,  though  certainly  gifted 
with  the  most  various  and  most  powerful  ex¬ 
pression  of  any  singer  within  recollection,  has, 
nevertheless,  most  unaccountably  lowered  the 
effects  of  his  singing  by  an  overwhelming  exu¬ 
berance  of  florid  ornament.  The«€  are  the 
singers  who  have  formed  the  taste  of  theatrical 
audiences  of  the  present  day,  and  .a  generation 
must  decay  at  lea-t  before  tbeir  g-racfi  will  be 
forgot*erv  an  their  errors  eradicated.  From 
'heir  example  if  has  principally  arisen,  that  the 
sm.all  critics  who  frequent  public  musical  ex¬ 
hibitions  are  the  most  dangerous  in  proportion 
as  they  are  flippant  and  voluble.  Their 
knowledge  lie*  in  a  confused  jargon  of  term* 
which  they  employ  in  praise  or  condemnation, 
equally  indiscriminate.  With  them  gracvig  is 
the  summit  of  perfection. 


BIOGRAPHY  OF  VIOTTI 

Jean  Bapti«te  Viotti  was  bom  in  Piedmont 
about  1745,  and  was,  without  doubt,  the  first 
performer  on  the  violin  of  the  age. — .After 
having  travelled  through  the  court*  of  the 
North  he  arrived  at  Paris,  preceded  by  the 
fame  of  his  performance,  and  which  he  even 
surpassed  on  his  debut  at  the  Concert  Spirit- 
uel,  which  took  place  in  March,  1782.  He 
played  a  concerto  of  his  own  coiaposition, 
and  this  as  well  as  those  he  afterwards  pub¬ 
lished  c*  ntained  an  original  character  which 
appeared  to  fix  the  limits  of  this  kind  of  per¬ 
formance,  a  fruitful  imagination,  a  happy  free¬ 
dom,  and  all  the  fire  of  youth  tempered  by  a 
pure  and  noble  taste.  They  applauded  these 
beautiful  pieces,  which  from  the  first  bar*  an¬ 
nounced  (he  genius  of  the  composer,  the  dis¬ 
play  of  an  originaliiy  of  thought,  where  the 
progression  of  sentiment  carries  the  effect  to 
the  highest  degree.  And  with  regard  to  the 
execution,  w  hat  energy  and  grac^coinbined  ! 
wbat  finish  in  the  adagio !  what  brilliancy  in 
the  allegro!  thus  when  he  was  heard  for  the 
first  time  in  France,  this  great,  su  lime,  and 
learned  performance  excited  extraordinary  ei^ 
thusiasm. 

The  Queen  of  France,  Marie  Antoinette, 
wished  Viotti  to  come  to  Versailles.  The  day 
was  fixed  for  a  concert.  The  whole  court  ar¬ 
rived  and  (he  concert  began.  'Phe  first  bars 
of  the  solo  commanded  the  greatest  attention, 
when  on  a  sudden  a  cry  in  the  nest  chamber 
was  heard  of  “  Room  for  (he  Count  D’  .Aito* 


is  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  Viotti  put  hii 
violin  under  his  arm  and  departed,  leaving  the 
court  to  the  great  scandal  of  all  the  spectators. 

It  was  but  a  short  time  after,  that  this  virtu¬ 
oso  determined  to  play  do  more  in  public,  but 
his  friends  still  had  the  privilege  of  hearing 
him  in  private  concerts. 

In  1790,  a  deputy  of  the  constituted  assem¬ 
bly,  an  intimate  friend  of  ViottPs  lodged  in  a 
fifth  story.  The  latter  consented  to  give  a 
concert  at  his  house  ;  princes  and  ladies  of 
rank  were  invited  to  it.— Often  enough,  said 
Viotti  have  we  gone  down  to  them,  to  day 
they  must  come  up  to  us.” 

Viotti  possessed  a  quick  spirit  of  repartee. 
One  day  the  minister,  Calonne,  asked  him 
which  was  the  mo«t  correct  violin  ?  that,  re¬ 
plied  he,  which  is  (he  least  incorrect. 

M  Cymar  has  described  the  mind  of  Viotti 
in  the  following  terms  : — 

Never  did  man  attach  such  great  value  to 
the  simplest  gif's  of  nature,  never  did  a  child 
more  supremely  enjoy  them.  If  he  found  a 
violet  hidden  under  the  grass  it  transported 
him  with  joy,  or  if  he  gathered  fresh  fruit  it 
rendered  him  the  happiest  of  mortals ;  he 
found  ia  the  one  a  perfume  ever  new,  in  the 
other  a  flavor  ever  delicious.  His  organs  so 
delicate  and  sensible,  seemed  to  have  preserv¬ 
ed  their  virgin  inviolability;  whiUt  stretched 
on  the  grass  he  pas^eil  whole  hours  in  admir¬ 
ing  the  color  or  inhaling  the  oilour  of  a  rose. 
Every  thing  in  the  country,  was  to  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  man  a  new  object  of  amu«empnl.  in¬ 
terest  and  enjoyment.  His  faciiilie*  were 
roused  at  once  by  the  slightest  sensation ;  ev- 
^ry  thing  struck  his  imagination ;  every  thing 
spoke  to  his  soul,  an  I  his  heart  abounded  with 
effusions  of  sentiment  We  owe  to  M.  Eymar 
the  knowledge  of  Ijes  Ram  des  yacfies,  which 
Viofti  played  with  emotion  on  the  days  conse¬ 
crated  to  music  ;  at  his  request  Viotti  copied 
it  and  wrote  the  following  line.s  : — 

‘‘  This  Ram  des  Vachet  is  neither  that 
which  our  friend,  J.  J.  Rousseau  has  given  us 
in  his  work,  nor  that  which  Monsieur  de  la 
Borde  speaks  of  in  his  baok  on  music. 

1  am  not  aware  that  it  is  known  to  many 
persons.  All  1  can  say  is,  that  1  heard  it  m 
Switzerland,  and  that  1  learned  never  to  forget 
it. — I  was  walking  alone  toward*  the  close  of 
day  in  those  gloomy  places  where  one  never 
wishes  to  speak ;  the  weather  was  fine,  (he 
wind,  which  I  detest,  was  still.  All  was  calm, 
all  was  analogous  to  that  melancholy  which  I 
have  felt  ever  since  I  existed,  and  which  fixed 
on  my  soul  at  that  hour. 

“  My  imagination  was  unconnected  with  tny 
ideas  ;  it  wandered,  and  my  steps  followed  it. 

I  did  not  admire  one  object  more  than  another; 
my  heart  was  prepared  for  that  tenderness  and 
love,  alone  which  in  the  end  cost  me  so  much  , 
pain,  and  taught  me  real  happiness.  My  mind  i 
inactive  as  it  were  from  the  absence  of  the  pas*  j 
siuns,  was  without  motion.  i 

“I  climbed  up  and  descended  the  most  impos*  j 
ing  rocks  ;  chance  conducted  me  into  a  valley,  ! 
to  which  I  at  first  gave  no  attention  ;  it  ww  ; 
not  till  some  time  afterwards  that  I  perceived 
it  was  beautiful,  and  such  as  1  had  often  read 
of  in  tJie  description  of  Gessner ;  flowers,  gras» 
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and  a  brook  all  were  there  :  all  formed  a  pic¬ 
ture  in  perfect  happiness. 

•<  There,  without  being  fatigued,  I  mechanic¬ 
ally  sat  down  upon  a  stone,  and  gave  myself  up 
to  that  profouna  reverie,  which  i  have  in  the 
course  of  my  life  frequently  experiencetl,  that 
reverie  in  which  my  ideas  wander,  mix,  and 
confuse  themselves  so  that  1  forget  1  am  upon 
earth. 

**  I  cannot  say  wliat  produces  in  me  this  spe¬ 
cies  of  extacy.  Whether  it  be  the  sleep  of  the 
soul  or  the  absence  of  the  thinking  faculties  ;  1 
can  only  say,  1  love  it — that  1  suft’er  myself  to 
be  drawn  into  it — and  that  I  would  not  but  feel 
it.  1  was  then  sitting  upon  this  stone,  when  on 
a  sudden  my  ear,  or  rather  my  existence,  was 
struck  by  sounds  sometimes  short,  sometimes 
prolonged,  which  proceeded  from  one  mountain, 
and  flew  to  the  other  without  l)eing  repeated  by 
echoes.  It  was  a  long  strain,  the  voice  of  a  wo¬ 
man  mingled  with  these  sad,  soft,  and  affecting 
sounds,  ar.d  formed  a  perfect  unison.  Struck 
as  by  enchantment,  1  woke  from  my  lethar^,  1 
shed  tears,  and  I  learned,  or  rather  engraved  on 
my  memory  the  Ranzdes  f'ac/tcs,  which  I  here 
transmit  to  you. 

**  1  have  diought  it  mht  to  write  it  without 
rythm,  that  is  to  say,  without  time.  This  piece 
is  of  a  kind,  which,  to  be  perfectly  meloaious, 
must  be  without  restraint,  the  least  time  would 
destroy  its  effect  For  these  sounds  prolonging 
tiieinselves  in  the  air,  the  time  tiiey  took  to 
reach  troin  one  mountain  to  another  could  not 
be  determined.  It  is,  then,  sentiment  and 
thought  w  hich  ought  to  lead  us  to  judge  of  the 
execution,rather  tlian  rythm  and  a  measuied  ca¬ 
dence.  'i'his  Kanz  des  vaches,  performed  in 
strict  time,  would  be  unnatural,  it  would  loogp 
its  simplicity.  Thus,  in  order  to  give  it  its  true 
sentiment  and  such  as  1  have  heard  it,  imagina¬ 
tion  must  transport  you  to  where  it  was  born  ; 
in  executing  it  at  Paris,  one  must  address  all 
one’s  faculties  to  feel  it  in  Switzerland.  Thus 
in  some  delightful  moments  1  have  played  it  on 
my  violin,  occompanied  by  Madamoiselle  de 
Montgerault  The  best  of  our  friends  has 
heard  it.”  i 

June  26,  1792. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  year,  1792,  Viotti 
left  France  and  came  to  London,  where  he  has 
since  resided. 

This  great  Violin  plaver  reckons  among  his 
upiU,  M.  M.  Ilode,  Alday,  Libon,  La  Barre, 

.  B.  Cartier,  Vacher,  Mon,  &c. 

He  has  printed  nineteen  ancient,  and  six 
modern  Concertos,  a  volume  of  Quartetts,  sev¬ 
eral  volumes  of  Trios,  amongst  which  are  par¬ 
ticularly  distinguished  the  numbers  16, 17, 18, 
and  19,  six  books  of  Duets,  four  of  Sonatas,  and 
airs  with  variations  for  the  violin.  He  has  also 
composed  two  Symphonies  for  a  full  band,  which 
he  performed  with  Mr.  Imbault  before  the  queen 
of  France  in  1787- 

To  this  memoir  we  may  add,  that  Mr.  Viotti 
is  as  this  time  in  England,  but  he  has  long  since 
quitted  the  public  profession  of  this  art 

His  genin'*  was  continually  acquiring  strength 
he  was  brilliantly  successful  whenever  he  ap-j 
peared  before  the  public,  he  united  a  vigour, 
anew  grace,  an  animated  style,  an  I  in  short 
with  this  rare  assemblage  of  qualities  bestow. 
«d  by  nature  and  by  art,  lie  was  beard  with 
lapture  and  asloniebment. 


FOR  THE  EUTERPEIAD. 

UPON  THE  POETRY  OF  PART  SONGS. 

It  has  been  truly  said,  that  the  fine  arts  do 
not  so  much  effect  o  ur  imagination  by  the  ob¬ 
jects  which  they  im  mediately  present  to  it,  as 
by  those  which  they  excite.  To  do  this,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  great  licences  must  be  given  to 
artists,  and  that  tliey  must  be  allowed  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  means,  which  to  the  impassioned 
judgement  may  almost  appear  absurd. 

.  Poetry  speaks  in  measured  language,  and 
frequently  chooses  to  animate  all  inanimate  na¬ 
ture.  In  her  exalted  moods,  she  w  ill  make- 
“the  floods  to  lift  up  their  vorces,and  the  moun¬ 
tains  skip  like  rams.  Flowers  in  her  delightful 
realm, onen sigh  and  mourn;  winds  whisper 
sentiments  which  melt  and  subdue  the  human 
heart ;  and  every  thing  around  us  seem  to  join 
in  swelling  her  delicious  harmonies.  This  is  1 
all  illusion.  Sir,  and  it  will  vanish  on  the  slight¬ 
est  exertion  of  tlie  judgement  we  possess  of  the  i 
actual  existence  of  things ;  but  we  cherish  it,  be- 1 
cause  it  is  often  the  source  of  the  purest  and 
most  exalted  enjoyment. 

Painting  also  claims  her  licenses.  She  does 
not  charm  us  by  presenting  ejcact  representa¬ 
tions  of  ot^ects,  with  which  our  daily  experi¬ 
ence  is  familiar,  but  by  selecting,  compounding, 
and  heightening  them,  till  they  possess  a  tone, 
and  assume  a  form,  which,  though  not  contra- 
;  ry  to  general  nature,  are  certainly  removed  from 
it. 

Poetry,  which  is  susceptible  of  musical  ex- 
I  pression,  may,  I  think,  be  classed  under  two 
j  neads, sentimental  and  descriptive  ;  and  the  a|)- 
plhation  of  music  to  poetry,  is  either  by  a  suc- 
^  ce  sion  of  single  sounds,  which  form  a  melody, 

;  or*by  a  union  of  meloilies,  which  will  constitut** 
j  harmony.  Of  these  two  methods,  the  composer 
I  always  has  his  choice,  except  in  case  of  dramat-i 
I  ic  music.  Here  the  poet  by  incorporating  his 
i  personages  with  the  action  of  the  drama,  gives 
identity  of  character  to  each  ;  and  in  this  in¬ 
stance  it  would  be  an  evident  absurdity  were 
the  musician  to  cause  the  impassioned  strains  of 
individual  motion, "  to  be  uttered  by  a  plurality 
of  voices.”  Rut  in  the  orchestra,  ana  in  the 
chamber,  this  identity  of  character, this  dramat¬ 
ic  illusion  ceases. 

If  I  am  correct  in  this  view  of  the  sAbject,  it 
will  be  easily  seen  that  the  business  of  a  compo¬ 
ser  for  the  chamber,  is  with  the  aentiment  of  the 
poetry  only,  whatever  may  be  its  import ;  and 
and  that  any  attempt  to  dramatize  his  music, 
must  injure  rather  tnan  increase  the  general  ef¬ 
fect,  because  the  music  is  deprived  of  all  those 
accessaries  which  are  necessary  to  make  the  il¬ 
lusion  complete.*  If,in  the  expression  of  senti¬ 
ment,  the  musician  should  prefer  a  happy  combi¬ 
nation  of  melodies,  to  a  single  one,  men  it  is 
that  the  art  makes  •*  une  espece  de  eompacte 
area  L'ame”  then  our  hearts  yield  to  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  harmony,  our  judgement  surrenders  itself, 
and  we  imagine  that  to  be  our  individual  em<^ 
t*r>n,  which  is,"  uttered  by  a  plurality  of  voi-I 


•Every  one  must.be  aware  how  much,  on  this  ac¬ 
count.  dramatic  music  suffers  from  being  transpl-nted 
to  the  orchestra,  and  its  want  ia  but  poorly  suppfied 
hy  any  attempts  at  action  or  grimace,  particularly 
when  the  orchestra  it  de&cLeat  of  teveral- moit  effec¬ 
tive  inttnimenU. 


SHAKESPEARE. 

We  affect  to  wonder  at  Shakespeare,  and  one  or 
two  more  of  that  period,  as  solitary  instances  upon 
record,  whereas  it  is  onr  own  dearth  of  informaticu 
that  makes  the  waste  ;  for  (here  is  no  time  more  pop- 
ulcus  of  intellect,  or  move  prolific  of  intellectual 
wealth,  than  the  one  we  are  speaking  of.  Shakes¬ 
peare  did  not  look  upon  himseir  in  this  light,  as  a 
sort  of  monster  of  poetical  genius,  or  his  contempora¬ 
ries  as  qess  than  smallest  dwarfs,’  when  ho  'speaka- 
nith  true,  not  false  modesty,  of  himself  aud  them,  and 
of  bis  wayward  thoughts,  ‘desiring  this  man's  art,  and 
that  man’s  scope.’  We  fancy  ibat  there  Were  no 
such  men,  that  could  either  add  to  or  take  any  thing 
way  from  him,  but  such  tltere  were.  He  indeed 
overlooks  and  commands  tire  admiration  of  posterity, 
but  he  docs  it  from  the  table-land  of  the  age  in  which 
be  lived  He  towered  above  his  fellows,  ‘  in  shape 
and  gesture  proudly  eminent  ;’  but  he  was  one  of  a 
race  of  giants,  the  tallest,  the  strongest,  the  mos^ 
graceful,  and  beautiful  of  them  ;  but  it  was  a  common 
and  a  noble  brood.  He  was  not  something  sacred 
and  aloof  from  the  vulgar  herd  of  men,  but  shook 
hands  with  nature  and  the  circumstances  of  the  time, 
and  it  distinguished  from  his  immediate  contempera- 
rtes,  not  in  kind,  but  in  degree  and  greater  variety  of 
eacellence. 

THE  GERM  A  STUDENTS. 

“  German  students  differ  from  the  rest  of  their 
countrymen  in  their  manner  as  widely  as  in  thsir 
dress  ;  they  are  rude  and  boisterous,  and  seem  to  have 
put  on  with  the  dress  of  the  Cossacks,  and  of  their 
aiicesters,  «!!  their  harshness  and  unamiability.  On 
ordinary  occaasons  they  abuse  and  ill-treat  the  ser¬ 
vants  of  puMre  ptaocs  ;  they  are  ready  to  take  insults 
and  to  insult  ;  they  walk  about  the  afreets  in  parties, 
singing  and  making  hideous  noises  ;  they  clatter  with 
their  heels  and  sticks  on  the  pavement  ;  they  strike 
against  the  window-shutters  of  the  Phillistines  (a 
name  they  give  to  all  who  are  not  students  ;)  they 
not  unfrequently  cheat  the  citizeus  ;  and,  without 
being  wicked,  they  seem  to  forget  all  the  commoc 
Civilities  aud  little  rules  of  life.” 

I.IGHT  READI.NG  OF  THE  PRESENT  DAY. 

“  We  have  lost  the  art  of  reading,  or  the  privilege 
of  writing,  voluminously,  since  the  days  ef  Addison^ 
Learning  no  longer  weaves  the  interminable  page  with 
patient  drudgery,  nor  ignorance  pores  over  it  with 
implicit  faith.  As  authors  multiply  in  numbera- 
books  diminish  in  size  ;  we  cannot  now,  as  formerly, 
swallow  libraries  whole  in  a  single  folio :  solid  quarto 
has  given  place  to  slender  duodecimo,  and  the  dingy 
letter  press  contracts  it  dimeusions,  and  retreats  be¬ 
fore  the  white,  unsullied,  faultless  margin.  Modern 
authorship  is  bt  come  a  species  of  stenography;  we 
contrive  even  to  read  by  proxy.  We  skim  the  cream 
of  prose  without  any  trouole  ;  we  get  at  the  quiotes-' 
tence  of  poetry  without  loss  time,  of  the  staple  com-- 
modity,  the  coarse, heavy,  dirty,  unwieldly  bullion  of 
of  books  is  driven  out  of  market  of  leazning,  and  the' 
intercourse  of  the  literary  world  is  carried,  and  tho* 
credit  of  the  great  capitalists  sustained  by  the  fiim*- 
ij  circ  niating  medium  of  magazines  and  reviewfcl 

mpA  mftlmg  of  Ike  Handtl  and  Iluydn  S  o  i 
taku  flact  on  Tuttday  evening  ntxt^ 
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OR, 

jMUSICAL  IN  rCLLIGKNCER. 
~~li0ST0N,  SATURDAY,  MARCH  31,  1B?1. 

Tht  first  volume  of  the  Boston  Handtl  Si  Haydn  So¬ 
ciety  Collection  of  Sacred  Music. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  human  frame,  so  delicate 
and  tender,  or  where  natural  defects  are  so  difficult  to 
supply,  as  the  sense  of  hearing.  This  may  be  owing 
to  the  simplicity  in  the  structure  of  that  organ  from 
which  all  the  various  modifications  of  sound  are  de- 
ducible.  If  such  is  the  case,  we  may  reasenably 
ascribe  to  the  operation  of  this  cause,  much  of  that 
diversity  ot  judgment  respecting  the  comparative 
merits  of  dilferent  musical  composers,  and  it  may  al¬ 
so  be  ob*erved  on  the  distinctive  character  and  qual¬ 
ities  of  good  music,  that  the  only  species  by  which 
the  mind  is  ever  truly  gratified,  is  such  as  has  a  direct 
and  poweiful  tendency  either  to  enliven,  to  soften, 
or  to  elevate  the  ft  clings,  and  in  no  instance  whatev¬ 
er,  are  these  effects  produced,  unless  the  ear  per¬ 
ceives  distinctly  a  certain  natural  relation  between 
the  several  successive  tones. 

Good  music  is  the  rare  production  of  highly  gifted 
minds,  enabled  by  the  strength  of  native  genius,  duly 
exercised  and  cultivated,  adequately  to  express  their 
own  lively  conceptions  and  highly  excited  feelings — 
but  between  these  feelings  and  conceptions,  as  they 
are  wont  to  exist  in  the  mind  of  the  genuine  poet^ 
and  of  th(  genuine  musician, there  is  naturally  a  close 
and  intimate  connection  ;  aud  however  incompe¬ 
tent  we  must  needs  esteem  the  incomparably  major 
part  of  those  who  hear  the  language  of  genuine  poe¬ 
try  and  music,  to  suggeU  originally  the  same  delight* 
fill  seiics  o^  accordant  images  and  sounds  ;  yet  when 
these  have  been  once  actually  produced  aud  are  sub¬ 
mitted  clearly  and  distinctly  to  our  deliberate  judg¬ 
ment  ;  it  requires  assuredly  no  extraordinary  genius 
to  perceive  plainly  the  several  successive  links  by 
which  they  are  so  happily  associated. 

The  first  volume  of  the  'Boston  Handel  and  Haydn 
i*ocitty  Collection  of  Sacred  Music'  just  published, 
consists  of  a  variety  of  the  most  refined  specimens  of 
Solos,  Duetts,  Trios  and  Chorusses,  from  the  works 
(•I  the  most  popular  authors,  scientifically  arranged 
for  the  piano  forte  or  organ.  Publications  of  sacred 
music  of  this  higher  class,  are  rare  and  scarcely  to  be 
be  met  with.  This  compilation  will  be  used  with  in¬ 
creasing  delight,  many  of  the  selections  have  borne 
llic  test  of  ages,  while  those  of  modem  origin,  possess 
a  distinctive  charm,  constituting  the  very  life  and 
soul,  of  chaste  and  deeply  impressive  harmonies. 

It  is  justly  due  to  the  Committee  of  this  useful  and 
meritorious  Institution, the  merit  with  which  this  cem- 
pilation  abounds  to  their  taste  and  judgment,  may  be 
ascribed,  the  intrinsic  worth  of  thi*  classical  selection 
vf  sacred  music.  Nor  can  we  pass  unnoticed  the  ac¬ 
tivity  and  zeal  uiaiiifested  on  all  occasions  by  the 
President  of  the  society,  towards  improvements  in 
manncr,'style  and  execution,  in  performance 

Aud  while  we  acknowledge  the  care  and  individu¬ 
al  responsibility  which  devolved  upon  the  gentleman 
to  whom  was  committed  the  correcting  rnd  revising 
of  the  above  work,  we  feel  an  equal  pride  in  bestow¬ 
ing  the  meed  of  apfircbation  upon  iU  typographic 
exteulien. 


Mr.  Philipps'  Lectures  on  Music  Jn  Dublin. 

Yesterday  Mr.  Philipps  delivered  his  first  Musical 
Lecture,  at  Morrison’s  great  Room,  to  a  crowded 
and  elegant  auditory  ;  betides  the  nobility  and  gen¬ 
try  present,  we  observed  an  assemblage,  of  persons 
of  taste  and  science  in  the  different  branches  of  liter¬ 
ature.  Several  distinguished  musical  amateurs  and 
professors  were  also  present. 

Mr.  Philips  entered  into  a  close  analysis  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  styles  of  singing,  and  maintained,  contrary  to 
the  prevailing  opinion  on  this  subject,  that  any  per¬ 
son  of  moderate  abilities,  with  a  voice  merely  suffi¬ 
cient  to  turn  a  tone,  and  industry  to  follow  a  few 
plain  rules,  may  toon  become  an  agreeable,  and  per¬ 
haps  an  excellent  singer. 

In  the  couise  of  the  Lecture,  Mr.  Philipps  gave  a 
variety  of  examples,  accompanying  himself  on  the 
piano  forte,  in  passages  from  some  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  songs,  authors,  &;c.  in  the  language.  It  is  al¬ 
most  unnecessary  to  add,that  Mr.  Philipps  was  greet¬ 
ed  throughout,  with  the  most  enthusiastic  applause. 

Times. 

MR.  PHILIPPS,  Vocalist, 

Musical  Lectures  have  usually  been  confined  to 
the  theory  of  this  pleasing  science.  Practical  lec¬ 
tures  with  exemplifications,  were  contemplated  by 
Mr.  Philipps,  when  in  Boston.  We  think  tliey  would 
have  met  with  much  encouragement,  aud  been  fully 
attended.  The  advantages  and  pleasure  that  would 
have  been  derived  from  them  would  not  have  soon 
been  forgotten.  I'be  want  of  models,  on  which  to 
form  a  style,  has  been  severely  felt ;  and  when  a  good 
one  can  be  found,  it  is  eagerly  sought.  Whefever 
an  accomplishod  European  Vocalist  has  been 
a  delight  at  the  magic  of  bis  song  has  been  felt,  and 
we  despair  of  making  it  our  own  ;  we  have  felt  that 
we  have  as  good,  and  perhaps  better  voices  than  his, 
but  the  roisterious  infiuenco  of  the  tones,  by  wliich 
one's  feelings  are  subdued  and  enslaved,  we  have  not 
comprehended.  A  common  voice  may  be  drilled  in¬ 
to  regularity  of  tone,  and  a  degree  of  sweetness,  by 
persevering  and  attentive  practice,  of  whiih  we  have 
had  too  little,  and  have  not  well  understood  the  ne¬ 
cessity  ;  something  more  is  wanting,  of  which  we  un¬ 
derstand  still  less  ;  it  does  not  admit  of  a  question, 
that  the  power  of  the  performer  consists  chiefly  in 
accommodating  the  musical  to  the  sentimental  ac¬ 
cent  and  emphasis.  In  giving  the  style  all  its  varie¬ 
ties  of  light  and  shade,  with  tlie  staccatos  and  sos- 
tenutos,  to  conform  and  to  enforce  the  sentiment,  and 
In  studying  elocution  with  minute  attention.  The 
power  of  elocution  has  always  been  acknowledged 
and  admired  ;  and  in  reading  and  speaking,  where 
the  thought  is  the  principal,  and  the  sound  on  y  as 
auxiliiiry  power,  of  bow  much  mare  importance  must 
it  be  in  mutic  where  the  tone  is  every  thing,  aud  the 
thoughts  are  only  admitted  as  coadjutors  to  the  gener¬ 
al  effect. 

However  rational  and  simple  as  this  position  is,  it 
is  in  a  great  measure  a  novelty  to  us.  Illustration  oi^ 
this  doctrine  have  been  satisfactoriiy  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Philippi  in  bis  musical  Iscturei, 

Mr.  S.  Wood  has  just  published  ''The  Star  of  Beth- 
Uhemf'  words  by  Henry  Kirk  White— ^Mufic  by  M  r 
■  Frederick  Granger. 


PHILHARMONIC  CONCERT. 

The  last  concert  of  this  useful  nursery  ef  music, 
was  uBusually  attractive,  it  furnished  us  with  the 
opportunity  of  making  the  following  remarks  upon 
what  we  beard. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  vulgar  and  re¬ 
fined  playing,  between  playing  mechanically  right 
or  with  taste  and  feeling,  and  between  excelling  on¬ 
ly  in  trifles  of  fashionable  playing,  or  being  an  able 
and  judicious  performer  in  general — concerning  the 
former,  it  is  certain  that  the  same  attention  is  uecei. 
sary  as  in  other  branches  of  a  musical  education,  it  it 
not  sufficient  to  play  only  mechanically  right,  though 
the  performer  be  ever  so  neat  and  rapid  in  his  execa- 
tion.  A  person  of  taste  and  feeling  in  other  respects 
should  play  with  taste,to  play  without  feeling  has  the 
same  effect,  as  reading  in  a  language  we  do  not  un¬ 
derstand,  fur  although  we  pronounce  every  word 
right  aud  distinctly  it  will  make  no  impression  on  tht 
hciwer.  The  last  particular  is  the  difference  between 
excelling  in  trifles,  and  being  an  able  and  judicisui 
performer  in  all  respects,  that  fashion  often  insists  on 
(rifles  more  than  upon  what  is  important  ;  will  be  al¬ 
lowed — when  therefore  a  great  performer  introduces 
something  new,  it  becomes  fashionable  though  it  con¬ 
sists  only  in  trifles,  but  the  true  art  of  playing  wil 
always  remain  independent  of  such  things  in  a  similar 
manner  as  the  rules  of  harmony  will  never  be  deriv¬ 
ed  from  the  laws  of  fashionable  modulation. 

We  were  particularly  pleased  with  the  really  chaste 
and  truly  delightful  first  attempt  of  .Mr.  Warren  in  a 
violin  Quartette,  which,  exceeded  our  expectations 
and  impressed  us  with  a  due  sente  of  this  gentleman's 
m»<leit  merit.  The  public  concerts  of  this  society 
increasing  in  interest  and  attraction. 

A  Public  Oratorio  willl  be  given  at  Boylston  Hall, 
on  the  evening  of  Fast  day.  I'be  selections  princi¬ 
pally  from  the  Messiah,  Haydn  and  Mozart. 


MISCEL  L.4NY. 

When  Handel,  the  celebrated  mniician,  died  in 
London,  the  public  journals  were  filled  with  tLi 
praises  of  the  deceased.  Capt.  Dsshwood,  who  had 
-atcly  gained  great  applause  by  the  exhibition  of  fire 
works  at  a  public  festival,  brought  into  company  one 
of  the  papers  and  read  aloud  a  paragraph,  which  aA 
ter  many  encomiums  on  the  genius  and  virtues  tf 
Handel,  concluded,  'that  he  had  gone  to  the  onij 
place  where  his  harmony  could  he  exceeded-'  '  Tt* 
said  a  lady  present 'and  when  you  die.  Captain,  tb(7 
will  have  it  in  print,  that  you  have  gone  to  the  only 
place  where  your  fire  works  can  be  exceeded.* 

RELIC  OF  ST.  CATHARINE. 

In  the  church  of  Santa  9ateriaa  di  Bologna,  » 
shewn  the  body  of  that  holy  lady  St.  Catharine,  who 
died  three  hundred  years  ago  She  is  seated,  and 
dressed  in  a  gown  all  embroidered  with  tinsel.  Tbs 
face  and  hands,  which  are  uncovered,  are  black  an^ 
shrivelled.  This  relic,  decorated  in  such  an  incon- 
gruone  manner,  is  not,  however,  always  exposed  ti 
public  view,  but  is  shewn  by  the  sacristan — a  mors 
decent  mode  than  that  practiced  at  Vienna,  wker* 
skeletons  of  Saints,  dressed  in  blue  satin  and  ribboVi 
are  exposed  in  tie  churches  to  the  eyes  of  the  pod* 
lie. 


ECTERPEIAD;  OR,  MUSICAE  INTELLIGENCER,  AND  LADIES’  GAZETTE. 


2»AD23S»  j  laugh;  a  icventh  bjr  dancing  like  the  opera  girl^  ;  an  I  most  detestable.  Reallj  Sir,  we  think  her  a  very 

\  I  eighth  bj  always  taking  the  lead  in  the  cotilions  ;  c/er.r  lady,  but  then” — But  then — stop  ladies  ;  good 

»|S4£*«^*K  J;  4iJjLtri  aI  J I*  j  and  as  many  others  by  as  many  ditft rent  methods,  morning. 

**^^^^*^*1*1^**^^— Envy  and  ill  nature  also  often  discover  themselves  in  Such  are  the  scenes  which  are  daily  exhibited  to 
FOR  THE  ECTKRPEiAn.  these  scenes  of  gaiety.  The  whispering  breeze  of  the  attentive  observer,  by  people  who  think  them- 
“Ao/Atng  to  irve  at  what  you  once  let  fall^  scandal  and  malignity  often  creeps  along  the  benches  selves  excellent  Christians,  and  who  would  lain  bc- 
,Vo/l  women  hare  no  character  at  ally  when  the  wali-dowers  are  paraded  ;  and  many  go  to  lieve  that  they  never  slander  any  one. 

F  have  ever  thought  there  was  nothing  lets  true  than  Ibese  places  but  to  observe,  exaggerate  and  defame-  Surely  there  is  enough  of  sorrow  and  trouble  in  this 
this  celebrated  couplet  of  Mr.  Pope  :  it  has  much  two  wonjen  in  a  ball  room  are  more  alike  ki  char-  world  without  increasing  the  amount  by  unkindly 
smartness  and  but  little  justice. —  Lucretia,  Cornel'  ^“^tcr  than  in  dress  ;  and  at  di/Terent  parties  different  cooling  our  friends  and  increasing  our  enemies,  by  an 
ia,  Joan  of  Arc,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  Queen  Eliza'  character  open  themselves  in  the  same  woman  obliquity  of  conduct,  disgraceful  in  itself  and  revolt- 

beth,  I.ady  Jane  Grey,  Mis.  Siddons,  Hannah  Moore,  “•  much  variety  as  their  drapery.  Let  us  ing  to  every  liberal  mind.  In  charity  we  owe  to  our 

Matlame  de  Stael,had  they  no  characters  at  all  ?  Look  “o*  sacrifice  sense  to  sound,  nor  believe  in  a  wit-  friends  and  acquaintance  complacency,  good  feeling 
tliroiigh  the  pages  of  history  and  the  volumes  of  female  remark,  merely  because  it  is  rjoatbed  in  a  smart  and  a  forgiveness  of  small  and  trivial  faults.  How  dc- 

biogruphy,is  there  a  woman  celebrated  in  either,  who  expression.  lightful  is  the  social  circle  and  the  select  coterie, 

has  no  character  ?  View  private  life  m  all  its  reces-  West  Boston.  HENRY.  where  chaste  conversation  enlarges,  enlivens  and  pu¬ 
ses,  are  not  the  good  and  bad  passions,  virtues  and  ""  mind,  and  renders  earth  a  paradise  below, 

vices,  heroic  qualities  and  strongly  maiki  d  lines  of  PICTURES  OF  LIFE.  Yet  alas,  how  often  do  envy,  bitterness  and  slan- 

character,  as  conspicuous  in  the  female  sex  as  in  the  Happening  to  be  present  the  other  evening  at  a  Jtr  enter  these  sanctuaries  to  blast  and  chill,  and 
other?  Cast  your  eye  into  the  chambers  of  sickness  *°‘^*^*  parly,  1  met  one  of  those  beautiful  accomplish,  noblest,  tire  most  endearing  feelings  of  the 

and  see  the  unabated  tenderness  and  patient  affec-  who  seem  born  to  be  the  delight  and  ad-  heart  From  such  scenes  the  benevolent 

tions,  that  alleviate  the  pang,  of  disease  and  admin-  acquaintance.  Her  con'  ^ 

ister  comfort  and  relief,  and  say  if  women  have  no  'trsation  was  chaste,  sprightly,  full  of  wit  and  good  ing  on  misanthropy.  S- 


characters  there  ?  Behold  the  angels  of  charity  un-  humour,  indicating  a  heart  sensitive  in  the  extreme,  Patriot. 

wearied  in  diminishing  the  sum  of  human  ignorance  totally  void  of  pride  and  affectation.  I  was  de-  - 

and  misery,  and  tell  me  if  the  zeal,  perseverance  and  |  >ociety,  and  congratulated  myself  on  p^EASLTlF.S  OF  A  MARRIED  STATE. 

success  displayed  by  these  female  philanthropists  in-  j  made  an  acquaintance  which  promised  me 

dicafe  no  traits  of  character  ?  Consider  the  thousand  ““"F  *»<>“'•»  of  social  pleasure  and  instruction;  the  Believe  me,  citizen  bachelor,  never  man  yet  re¬ 
examples  of  unalterable  female  attachment,  and  the  because  I  leaint  from  an  intimate  frieoH  c«*ived  bi.  full  allowance  A errperf  «/>,  and  running 

innumerable  and  almost  inconceivable  sacrifices  R  her’s  present,  tnai  sne  was  really  what  she  appeared  of  this  life  s  joys,  until  it  was  was  measured  out 

has  made  for  men  beloved  ;  is  there  no  character  to  be,  truly  an  ornament  of  her  sex —A  fond  afftc  t®  the  genyousbandofalovingwift  .. 

shown  in  this  particular  ?  Reverse  the  picture  a  lit-  tionaft  wife,  a  kind  and  tender  mother  ;  discharging  A  man,  with  half  an  ey  e,  may  see  that  I  am  not 


I  PI.EASLTIF.S  OF  A  MARRIED  STATE. 

Believe  me,  citizen  bachelor,  never  man  yet  re¬ 
ceived  his  full  allowance  heaped  upy  and  running 


shown  in  this  particular?  Reverse  the  picture  a  lit-  I  wiie,  a  Rind  and  tender  mother  ;  discharging  A  niau,  with  half  an  eye,  may  see  that  I  am  not 

tie,  and  ask  those  men  viho  are  urhappy  at  home,  if  became  a  woman  and  a  chris-  bilking  here  of  those  droil  matches  which,  now  and 

their  wives  have  no  character  ?  Had  Xantippe,  the  *'*"-  Among  the  party  present  was  a  number  of  la-  then,  throw  a  whole  neighbourhood  into  a  wohderu- 
wife  of  Socrate*,  no  character  ?  I  will  abide  ’jy  the  appeared  very  assiduous  in  their  courtecies  t  where  scores  of  good  people  are  called  togetli- 

(lecision  of  any  of  those  amiable  husbands,  called  I  Meeting  these  l-adiei  a  few  days  after,  in  the  *®  be**'  «  blooming  nymph 

“htii-piekt,”  and  if  they  agree  with  Mr.  Tope,  I  will  ®f  conversation  I  mentioned  the  lady  with  of  fourteen  promise  to  take— and  for 

five  up  my  opinion.  What  is  character  ?  A  ^reat  I  whom  I  bad  been  so  well  pleased  in  the  party,  icicle  of  fourscore  .  Or  to  see  the 

Bioral  philosopher  says  it  is  u  “  bundle  of  habits. ;  “  Eord  fsays  one,)  she  is  no  better  than  she  should  hlooming  youth  lavi.hiug  amorous  ki  .ts  on- 

Havewomenno  habits?  Habits  result  from  feel- |  be.”  “Humph  (say.  another,)  if  some  folk,  knew  as  .hri  veiled  lip,  of  his  greo/ grandn.o/Aer  bride  t  Oh 
ii.fs,  principles  and  accidental  occurrences.  To  the  1  much  about  some  folks  as  I  do,  I  guess  people  would  lustolptll .  Iromsuch  mrttclie>.gocd  Lord,de-“ 

lafiuence  of  these,  women  are  peculiarly  subject,  by  |  *^0*  be  so  fond  of  running  after  her  company.  “Bless  bver  all  true  hearted  souls  .  ForrwcA  aiatchet  have 
reason  of  their  greater  degree  of  sensibility.  The  i  "i*  (**•!»  tbe  third)  the  creature  cannot  live  without  *°"*  »  way  to  make  those  atrte/ezl  no/ea,  lur- 

sphere  indeed  in  which  their  habits  operate  is  confin-  ^  Hattery,  it  is  the  very  food  she  feeds  on,  withdraw  it  •c'/ci  to  sound  prodigiously  out  0  lumth. 

#d  and  limited,  now  seldom  moving  but  in  domestic  I  'be  is  in  the  damps  in  a  moment.  Dear  me  sir,  old  hujband,  after  all  h.s  honey  moon  looks,, 

scenes  and  the  drawing  rooms  of  fashion.  How  oft-  '  have  you  not  heard  what  terrible  stories  have  been  *  italous  tow,  while  young  .Madam,  wretched 

en  do  we  behold  all  the  virtues  and  graces  of  charac-  told  about  her  ;  why  I  thought  every  body  in  the  spite  of  her  coach  and  lute  ttrin^s,  squeaks  a  scol 
ter  exhibited  by  the  respectable  matrons,  who  pre-  town  knew  it  :  to  be  sure  1  do  not  believe  there  is  one  d«ng  treble  ;  maa.ng  betw  een  Uiem  a  fine  cat-anJ-dog, 
ude  with  di^nitj  •ver  tli*  ir  !  How  often  word  of  truth  in  them*  but  then  one  does  not  like  to  o  it  or  i  e  . 

have  we  seen  misfartune  and  atfletinri  r«  ver«e  their  be  seen  with  one  who  has  had  such  falsehoods  circu-  But  1  am  talking  of  a  match  of  true  lore,  between 
affairs  and  draw  forth  the  noblest  tiaits  of  character  ? !  laled  about  them.”'  Thus  they  ran  on  for  some  time  two  persons  who,  having  riWne  to  reli»h  the  trans'- 
Sooietimei  too  we  see  termagants  in  all  the  terrible  I  when  I  stopped  them  with,  pray  ladies  do  you  know  ports  of  a  tender  friendship,  and  good  ttntt.  to  eali-- 
snergy  of  their  majesty  ;  and  sometimes  the  sullen  ob.  j  of  one  single  instance  of  misconduct  that  this  lady  has  m»te  their  infinite  valiK,  wisely  strive  to  fan  the  de- 
stinacy  of  mulish  tempers.  Peevishness  and  instabil-  j  been  guilty  of  ?— All  answer  no.  Do  you  believe  (I  lightful  dame  by  the  same  endearing  attentions  whichi 
itjoften  poison  domestic  happiness;  and  when  a  ask  you  in  the  liocerily  ofmy  heart)  that  she  was  ev-  they  paid  to  each  other  during  the  sweet  days  o  j- 


ding  treble  ;  making  between  tiiem  a  fine  cat-arul-dog, 
concert  of  it  for  life  ! 

But  I  am  talking  of  a  match  of  true  lore,  between 


woman  ii  bad,  the  proverb  says  Uiat  she  has  a  most  er  guilty  of  any  unusual  acts  of  impropriety  ? 
^cided  character.  w  h-y  no.  No,  very  well— 1  saw  the  other  ev 


,  (.y.  (hey  paid  to  each  other  during  the  sweet  days  o 
All  courtship.  If  there  be  a  Heaven  on  earth  we  must 


^cided  character.  w  h-y  no.  No,  very  well— 1  saw  (be  other  evening  (next  to  the  love  ot  God,  seek  it  in  such  a  marriage 

In  ball-room,  character  is  no  less  eminently  dis-  ‘bat  you  were  all  very  complaisant  and  courte.  of  innocence  ami  love  .'  On  the  bright  list  of  their 

pUjed.  Go  into  one  of  these  circles  of  fashion,,  and  o®»  iwwa-ds  her;  appearing  delighted  when  you  .elicily,  I  would  set  down,  as 

ysu  will  find  all  the  varieties  of  passion  exhibited. —  caught  her  ear.  “  Yes,  yon  know  Sir  she  keeps  the  the  sinsr  ni.iss  of  mAtrimot. 

The  love  of  distinction  shows  itself  in  a  thousand  best  of  company  and  her  society  is  much  sought  af-  the  chai  tr.ing  tooely,  the  Under  fnendthip  it  efforotS. 
»»y‘-  Ambition  operates  with  as  much  intenseness  ter  ;  besides  we  do  not  like  to  offend  one  who  has  the  Without  a  niend  it  u  not  for  man  to  be  happy.  Let 
u  money  politicians.  One  young  lady  courts  notice  power  to  do  us  10  much  harm.”  Well— why  then  the  old  Madeira  sparkle  in  his  goblets,  and  princely 
h«r  forward  manners  ;  another  by  a  towering  heail-  do  you  slander  her.  “Slander  Sir— pray  do  not  mis-  dainties  smoke  upon  hit  table  ;  yet,  if  he  have  to  aiU 

•Iw**  ;  a  third  by  the  elegance  and  variety  of  her  conceive  us  ;  we  would  not  slander  her  for  the  world,  down  with  him,  no  friend  of  the  love  beazning  cye„ 

*Md  robe  ;  a  fourth  by  the  most  superb  pearle  and  O,  Sir  we  never  allow  ourselves  to  slander  any  one.  alas  !  the  banqii  t  is  insipid,  and  the  cottager  t  ^'dui^ 
j«weU  ;  a  fifth  by  nudity  a  six  by  loud  talk  and  Of  all  people  in  the  world  we  think  a  slanderer  the  [iwr  of  hubt  where  lore  ir,”  is  to  be  envied,. 


1 


EUTEUPEIAD  :  OR,  MUSICAL.  INTELLIGENCER,  AND  LADIES’  GAZETTE. 


Let  the  peir-jcraping  Bachelor  drive  on  alone  in  eril,  and  induitrj  in  the  poorer  orders  of  the  commu* 
Kii  tohiary  sulky  ;  t  he  Lord  help  the  poor  man,  and  nity  can  only  be  promoted  by  example  among  the 
send  him  pood  speed  !  But  that’s  not  my  way  of  better  educated  and  refined, 

travelling.  No  f  give  me  a  sociable  ehaite  with  a  We  have  often  imagined  that  our  domerh'e  ecouo* 
dear  good  anetl  hj  my  side,  the  thrilling  touch  of  mj/ was  greatly  misunderstood,  if  not  sadly  neglected, 
whose  sweetly  folding  arm  may  flush  my  spirits  into  and  we  have  frequently  been  tempted  to  attribute  the 
rapture,  and  inspire  a  devotion  suited  to  the  place,  cause  at  once  to  our  wives  and  daughters  •.  but  the 
that  bett  devotion — gratitude  and  lore  !  fear  of  offending,  when  we  would  only  seek  to  reform, 

Ye8,tt.e  sweetest  drop  in  the  cup  of  life  is  a  friend;  has  ever  checked  our  complaints.  But  the  evil  may 
but  where  on  earth,  k  the  friend  that  deserves  to  be  increase  until  whole  communities  fall  victims  to  its 
compared  with  an  affectionate  wife  ?  that  generous  effects  ;  and,  though  we  trsad  on  dangerous  ground, 
ireature,  who,  for  your  sake,  has  left  father  and  ,uu,t  pjuck  up  courage  to  say,  that  our  ladies  gen- 
mother— looks  to  you  alone  for  happiness — wishes  in  erally,  are  not  sufficiently  industrious  ;  and  having 
your  society  to  spend  her  chearful  days— in  ,*id  throw  ourselves  on  their  meroy  for  an  in- 

your  beloved  arms  to  draw  her  latest  breath — and  fulgent  hearing. 


fondly  thinks  the  slumbers  of  the  grave  will  be  sweet-  •  i  •  j  <• 

.  .  j  .  fri.  r  *  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  mingle  in  domestic 

c-r  when  lying  by  your  side !  The  marriage  of  two  .  *  .u 

,uch  fond  inono  nniled.  form.  .  ototo  of  oonoom—to !..«  the  .ro.n.  U  Ikt 

fne.d.h,r  of  .11  other,,  the  moot  perfect  .nd  deIi,htfol.  "P*"'’  I»ht.c.,  “d  the  hnr^  of  b™.ne-.  to  look 

,rp.  rtr  e  i  A  f  at  home — where,  after  all,  true  happiness  is  only  to  be 

’Tis  a  marriage  of  toult,  of  persons,  of  wishes,  and  of  ’  j- 

.  .  ,  .  ®  ’  found  ;  where,  surrounded  by  family,  by  endearing 

o  »  .  -1-  o.  ,,r  L  o  I  J  ties,  and  by  household  gods,  a  true  estimate  of  char- 

Are  you  poor?  Like  another  sel/  she  totlt  and  ’  ^  ,  .  .  j 

,  .  f  .  •  I  »  Cl  •  acter  can  alone  be  formed,  ff'e  employ  too  many  do- 

.mres  to  better  your  fortune.  Are  you  sick  ?  She  is  . ..  j  . 

„  •  ,  mestics.  and  thus  encourage  idleness  and  extrava- 

the  tenderrst  of  all  nurses  ;  she  never  leaves  your  ’  ,  .  ^  ...  .  .  j 

....  ,  i-'.-uj  jp-  -  ranee.  The  labour  of  a  house  which  can  be  effected 

bed-side  ;  she  sustains  your  fainting  bead,  and  strains  e  ,  ^  e  . 

your  feverish  cheek,  to  her  dear  anxious  bo«>m.-  by  two  person,  should  never  employ  four  Servant 

How  luxurious  is  sick.ess,  with  such  a  eompanion  !  1  *“"•  ''  by  employ- 

Are  you  prosperous  ?  It  multiplies  your  blessings,  i  ’»bo  have  not  before  them  the  cheering  and 

ten  thousand /old,io  share  them  with  one  so  beloved,  j-di^ons  example  of  industry  m  their  mistresses,  ac 
Are  you  in  her  company  f  Her  very  preseneo  has  a"*"  «  r^tgWgtnce,  extravagance  and  list- 

the  effect  of  the  sweetest  conversation,  and  her  looks,  I  ’^bich  beget  indifference,  pamper  the  body, 

though  .ilen^  convev  a  something  to  the  heart,  of  j  ^ba  mind.  They  are  then  dismissed- 

which  none,  but  happy  husbands,  have  any  idea.—  ;  they  try  other  places— and  the  result  is  the  same  ; 
4re  you  going  abroad  ?  She  accompanies  you  to  the  ^  without  stability  and  industry,  they  continue  to 
door — the  tender  embrace— the  fond  lengthened  kks  change  until  they  can  no  longer  find  a  place,  and 
— ihe  last  soul-melting  look — precious  evidenaet  of  thsn  they  swell  the  list  of  depravity,  or  increase 
love  !  these  go  along  with  you  ;  they,  steal  across  your-f  the  number  of  mendicants.  The  mistress  who  si  ts 
delighted  memory,  soothing  your  journey  ;  while  |  an  example  of  industry  to  the  maid,  will  ever  derive 
dear,  conjugal  love  gives  transport  to  every  glance  at  j  the  benefit  of  her  labour,  and  the  maid  will  reciprocal- 
heme,  and  sweetens  every  nimble  step  of  your  glad  ,  |y  gain  every  thing  from  the  example.  But,  says  the 
return.  There,  soon  as  your  beloved  form  is  seen,  j  fashionable  wife,  am  I  to  rub  furniture,  visit  the  kitch- 
slie  flies  to  meet  you.  Her  voice  is  music — the  pres-  j  en,  and  darn  aightcaps  ?  We  say,  ay  good  dame  ; 
sure  of  her  arms  is  rapture,  while  her  eyes.  Heaven's  ior  it  will  produce  health  and  content,  economy  and 
sweetest  menengtrs  of  love !  declare  tlie  tumultuous  bamiiness.  Why  do  our  ladies  look  pale?  Why 
joy  that  heaves  her  generous  hoi''m.  Arm  in  arm  [  are  they  not  all  florid  and  robust  ?  Why  de  so  many 
she  hurries  you  into  the  smiling  habitation,  where,  |  hi|]  victims  to  disease  and  eaily  death  ?  It  is  because 
the  fire,  fair  blaz'ng,  and  the  vestment  warm,  the  I  (hey  do  not  take  sufficient  exerrm— they  do  not  bus- 
neat  apartment  and  delicious  repast,  prrf  ared  by  her  j  tie  sufficiently  about  the  house — they  do  not  appro- 
eager  love,  fill  your  bosom  with  a  joy  too  big  for  nt-  |  priate  a  due  portion  of  their  time  to  domestic  con* 
terance.  H’er.at.  jrsrns.  What  can  be  more  engaging  than  to  see  the 

I  tidy  active  wife,  and  the  accomplished  woman,  blen- 
r.55A\  ON  DOM  LSI  It.  LCONOMT  I  ded  in  one  person  ?  What,  in  domestic  life,  wears 

It  has  been  frequently  asked.  What  is  the  cause  of  I  winning,  as  the  cultivated  mistress  of 

the  increase  of  paunerism  in  our  city  ?  How  it  it  that  ,00^  and  the  induttrioua  mother  combin- 

our  poor  house,  is  not  only  crowded  w  itb  age  and  de-  j,  j,,.  foundation  of  prosperity  in  all 

oay.bul  evenwithyoulhr.il  mendicity?  How  is  it  particularly  In  domestic  life.  Ladiea 

that  so  many  young  w<micu  become  muia  (es  of  ch-r-  .  -f-hrirnls.  their 
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should  make  their  own  dresses,  .and  fabricate  their 
•1.1c  somanyof  themfureisners?  Milliners  and  manfuamaker.,  it  i.  (rue 

And,  above  ail,  to  what  cauves  are  we  to  attribute  an  ^  ^  encouraged,  but  what  then  ? 

increase  of  depravity,  .u.*ual..y,  and  crime  .  These  ^  decrease,  prov.s* 

are  serious  q.iestions,  which,  one  day,  we  must  sen  unknown,  and  poverty 

eusly  ask  oui.'clves. 

.  .  •  .  •  .  unseen. 

Volumes  have  been  writlcn  on  paupensm,  which, 

tliough  they  msy  not  fully  apply  to  such  cases,  yet  in  Another  evil  now  strike,  me  forcibly.  W  e  have  j 
principle,  if  not  iu  extent,  they  have  a  close  connex-  too  many  societies  erroneously  called  cAarWohfe,  | 
Mankind  is  the  same  all  over  the  werid,  and  which  create  artificial  wants  rather  than  supplying  re- 
Bie  same  remedies  may  be  safely  applied  in  like  ca-  al  ones  ;  which  tend  to  encourage  pauperism  instead 
M..  The  want  of^njiwttry  it  the  foundation  of  the  of  mouitry.^  Oar  wives  and  daughters  are  ambitious  | 


of  the  honor  ofbeing  members  of  these  multiplied  si. 
sobiations,  civil,  eclesiastical  and  mechanical,  and 
the  annual  contributions  and  admission  fees  swell  hi 
the  aggregate  to  a  sum  which,  in  truth,  the  head  of  a 
family  careful  of  hia  own  intereit  cannot  well  afford 
in  addition  to  taxea  and  other  burdens. 

Dress  is  exorbitantly  extravagant — limplicity  is  a. 
longer  known  ;  Fashion,  with  an  iron  sceptre,  now 
reigna  triumphant.  Cashmere  and  merino  shawls— 
Leghorn  at  iirty  dellars,  watches,  cha  ins,  seals, 
rings  and  other  unnecessary  valuables,  convert 
ladies  into  walking  mines  of  wealth.  'J'bose  who 
cannot  afford  to  be  in  the  fashion,  stretch  their  ut¬ 
most  means  to  imitate  their  neighbours,  and  gradn- 
ally  become  poor ;  when  with  proper  economy,  they 
might  have  been  comfartable.  All  classes  of  society 
are  more  or  lets  affected  by  fashion,  or  home  away 
by  example.  Hence  panperitm  ;  want  in  early  life 
and  poverty  in  old  age.  A  little  resolution,  and  tlie 
evil  ii  overcome.  If  we  agree  to  call  a  plain  chip 
hat  and  muslin  gown  fashionable — if  we  agree  that 
the  industrioui  wife  is  the  mast  fathionable  being 
the  world  who  dare  dispute  it  ?  Here  we  have  the 
remedy  in  our  own  hands ;  and  never  can  the  wift 
be  made  sensible  of  those  facts,  until  the  husband, 
by  a  proper  example  confirms  them— until  they  both 
unite  to  promote  industry,  economy,  content,  and 
happiness.  JVboh. 

aaii  -J _  '  -  .  -  ss» 

SCHEME  FOR  GFTTINtt  A  HUSBAND, 

As  the  whole  happiness  of  the  marriage  state  de¬ 
pends  on  our  first  choice,  the  utmost  caution  should 
be  taken  by  the  fair,  to  know  well  the  person  U 
whom  they  give  themselves  away:  nor  would  it  bt 
improper  to  deviate  from  the  common  maxim  of  the 
sex,  and  rather  take  the  man  who  loves  them,  than 
him  whom  they  love.  They  may  retain  their  powei 
over  the  first— the  latter  will  keep  up  their  powei 
over  them. 

As  one  woman  governs  a  great  many  men  befive 
marnage,  she  might  easily  govern  one  after  it.  The 
authority  of  the  mistress  should  not  be  sunk  in  the 
fondness  of  the  wile.  She  sliould  have  pride  sad 
good-nature  by  turns  as  she  fouxd  it  would  be  molt 
convenient :  for  by  indulging  a  man  in  a  few  hu 
mours,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  ha  will  indulgo  her  in  tU. 

When,  after  marriage,  aay  particular  foiblt  ia  a 
man  is  discovered,  it  should  as  much  as  possible  b« 
construed  to  your  advantage.  Is  ha  covetous  ?-d)e 
will  make  you  rich.  Is  be  precise  ? — he'll  not  be 
passionate.  Is  be  passionate  ?— he'll  make  yoa  ps 
tient.  Is  he  foppish  ?— he'll  be  always  neat.  TbinV 
him  at  least  still  agreeable, as  tfaa  only  way  hasbeuld 
still  thiuk  you  to. 

To  preserve  dominion,  there  must  be  preserved 
good  humour-,  and  to  please  a  husband,  you  auit 
continue  that  which  pleased  a  lover.  To  expose  the 
ill  qualities  of  the  mind,  ar  neglect  the  care  of  tbsir 
appearance  to  their  husbands,  it  a  great  oversight  in 
(be  ladies.  Instead  of  appearing  always  to  the  best 
advantage  if  they  appear  to  the  worst  I  cannot  wonder 
if  they  loose  their  power  over  their  husbands. 

There  are  tome  women  who  might  govern  their 
husbands,  were  they  not  always  telling  tbein  that 
they  are  capable  of  governing  them,  and  hinting  they 
are  fools,  be  crying  up  their  own  p  rude  nee  and'  esn 


//a 
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duct ;  they  wauld  hate  more  power,  did  they  nut 
ihow  they  were  aiming  at  it.  Otheri,  to  enjoy  a 
power  they  think  they  deterre,  boast  of  their  own 
excellencies,  until  they  have  none.  The  tway  they 
night  easily  have  o?er  their  husbands,  is  soon  lost, 
in  eternally  boasting  their  wit,  their  fortune,  their 
family,  and  that  certain  something  which  people  call 
virlue. 

I  cannot  agree,  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  better 
preservation  of  domestic  dominion,  for  the  women  to 
be  tyrants.  Let  them  rule  mildly ;  and  how¬ 
ever  despotio  they  may  be  in  private  ;  in  public  it 
will  be  sufficient,  if  they  just  let  the  company  see, 
the  grrjf  mare  it  the  better  hone.  A  husband  should 
still  retain  the  external  appearance  of  a  man,  and  be 
indulged  to  far  as  to  spend  a  half  hour  once  or  twice 
in  hit  life,  in  company,  even  in  the  absence  of  his 
spouse,  provided  be  gives  a  good  account  of  himself 
when  he  returns. 

If  you  wish  your  husband  to  obey  you,  now  and 
then  obey  him.  The  true  reason  so  many  husbands 
are  ungovernable  is  because  their  wives  are  a  little  too 
domineering — Obey  jour  husband  now  and  then,and 
he’ll  obey  you  forever.  If  you  want  your  husband  to 
love,  you  must  never  dispute  but  be  does  already, 
and  he  will  love  you  vehemently.  Star. 

ANECDOTE  OF  A  NUN. 

At  the  time  the  English  army  was  in  Portugal,  un¬ 
der  Lord  Townsend,  and  count  de  Lippe,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  adventure  happened  to  an  ensign  in  a  regi¬ 
ment  there. 

One  morning  at  he  was  at  breakfast,  a  friar,  much 
of  the  same  liberal  turn  of  mind  in  regard  of  gallant¬ 
ry,  with  Urydeu’s,father  Dominic  waited  on  hfin,an<l 
after  the  usual  jargon  of  poverty  and  penance,  told 
him  that  he  had  a  letter  for  him  from  one  of  the  sis¬ 
terhood  of  his  conreot,  which  he  brought  out  of  pure 
charity,  supposing  it  contained  some  wholesome  ad¬ 
monitions  tending  to  reform  him.  The  young  gen¬ 
tleman  then  opened  the  letter  with  great  eagerness, 
tnd  to  his  utmost  surprise,  found  it  written  in  En¬ 
glish,  and  from  a  lady  begging  in  the  roost  earnest 
tenni,  that  he  would  contrive  to  deliver  h«r  from  the 
miseries  of  her  oonfinement.  The  officer,  thinking 
bis  fair  incognita  was  well  acquainted  with  her  mes- 
ttnger  before  she  vrould  have  trusted  him,  asked  the 
friar  if  he  couM  tee  the  lady.  ''  Not  unless  you  put 
CD  the  habit  of  onr  order,  replied  the  priest,  which  I 
bare  prepared  for  you. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  o«r  gallant  Englishman 
complied,  for  in  aboet  half  an  hour  he  was  introduced 
to  a  lovely  yeung  ereature  who  with  tears  and  blushes 
hoped  he  would  forgive  the  method  she  took  to  obtain 
bis  protection,that  she  was  an  English  woman,and  se¬ 
cond  daughter  to  a  Roman  Catholic  merchant  of  im¬ 
mense  fortune,  who  took  her  as  it  were  on  a  visit  of 
pieuurc  to  Lisbon,  and  then  buried  her  in  a  monas¬ 
tery,  in  order  to  gratify  bis  ambition  in  the  matchikg 
•fher  eldest  sister. 

The  friar  is  an  Irishman,  and  knovrs  my  family  ; 
be  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  assist  my  escape,  as,  if 

be  effected,  I  can  amply  reward  him.  A  council 
elwar  was  now  called  on  the  means  of  getting  out  of 
Ibc  convent  <;  when  it  was  agreed  that  the  friar  should 
let  them  out  at  midnight,  and  in  order  to  prevent  in- 
qoirj  or  pursuit,  report  that  she  drowned  herself,  a 


death  which  foreigners  think  happens  every  day  in 
England  to  young  women  disappointed  in  love,  or 
wounded  deeply  by  other  strong  passions — The  plot 
succeeded,  and  the  officer  was  married  next  morning 
to  the  fair  apostate  to  perpetual  virginity. 

However,  it  was  thought  most  advisable,  while  the 
troops  continued  in  Portugal,  for  the  lady  to  appear 
in  men's  apparel.  Upon  her  returning  to  England, 
■he  found  her  elder  sister  dead, and  her  father  in  deep 
despair,  for  being  as  he  supposed,  the  cause  of  his 
second  daughter’s  makiug  way  with  herself.  She 
waited  upon  him  with  her  husband,  and  new  relation 
he  bad  never  seen — The  old  man  fainted  within  his 
daughter’s  arms ;  and  this  meeting  terminated  in  the 
reconciliation  and  happiness  of  all  parties. 

ILLUSTRIOUS  FEMALE. 

Her  preeent  Majetty. 

When  tbit  illustrious  female  was  at  Messina,  the 
went  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Palais  Brigaolet,  which 
contains  many  curiosities.  It  was  the  etiquette  tha^ 
her  royal  highness,  then  Princess  of  Wales,  should  be  ' 
much  dressed  on  this  occasion  ;  and  as  she  stepped  ^ 
forward  to  look  at  a  painting  of  the  assumption,  the  j 
nutling  of  her  garment  caused  a  French  gentleman 
to  turn  round  ;  and  be  immediately  stopped  on  one  j 
side  to  make  room  for  the  Princess  ;  who,  with  the 
greatest  politeness,  begged  him  to  excuse  her  for 
having  interrupted  him.  ”  Madam”  said  be,looking 
respectfully  at  her,  I  came  here  only  to  admire  ; 
iherefore  it  is  impossible  that  you  could  interrupt 
me.”  It  eeeais,  however,  that  this  polite  emigrant, 
who  was  returning  from  Russia  to  bis  own  country, 
had  no  idea  it  was  the  future  Queen  of  England  that 
ho  was  testifying  his  admiration. 

rax  vxncs  nx  mkdicis. 

Tbe  female  delicacy  of  this  statue  cannot  be  sur¬ 
passed,  nor  oan  the  proportions  of  graceful  form  ! 
Casts  give  no  idea  of  its  divine  perfection  ;  why,  I 
know  not,  but,  compared  with  it,  they  are  heavy, 
and  even  masculine.  The  finishing  is  exquisite,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  hands  and  feet  excite  an  inclina¬ 
tion  to  touch  them.  It  is  well  that  the  Venus  repre¬ 
sents  no  favorite  SaiDt,othcrwiso  her  pretty  feot  would 
bt  kissed  away.  ’  Does  she  want  expression  i  1 

am  afraid  to  speak.  The  Venus  must  be  faultless. _ 

else  bow  could  she  have  reigned  over  every  hcort  for 
so  many  centuries. 

tlSCULAX  CUSTOM  AMOnO  THX  WOMXIV  AT  CUMAXA. 

I  remarked  a  very  odd  custom  among  the  women 
of  Cumsna — they  wear  neither  veils  nor  gloves  ;  thus 
with  the  most  agreeable  and  expressive  shapes  and 
rouDtenancet,  they  have  a  copper  color.  While  at 
Cumana,  I  offered  several  pairs  of  gloves,  for  he  rself 
and  her  daughters,  to  a  lady,  to  whom  I  was  under 
some  obligations.  She  accepted  them,  but  mention¬ 
ed  that  neither  she  nor  hfs  daughters  could  wear 
them;  that  it  was  not  the  custom  in  Cumana;  that 
any  young  lady  seen  with  gloves  and  a  veil,  would 
be  dseiued  a  fantastical  coquette,whom  no  one  would  ' 
marry,  and  that  such  fooleries  were  only  fit  for  the 
brllei  and  fops  of  Caraccas.  While  speaking  of  the 
Carraccas  fops  I  should  not  omit  to  mention,  that  it 
is  not  unusual  to  see  a  portrait  of  their  mistress  sus¬ 
pended  from  their  neck  by  a  geld  chain,  in  about  the 
same  manner  as  a  Psrisan  or  London  beau  wears  a 
glass  to  assist  his  sight,  injured  no  doubt,  by  the  stu¬ 
dy  of  novels  and  late  hours. 

La  Belle  Assembleer  ' 


Answer  to  Enigma  No.  2— SLEEP. 

ENIGMA  FOR  THE  LADIF^S. 
Like  you  ye  fair,  I  was  desigued. 

To  soften,  and  instruct  mankind  ; 

Like  yon,  my  pedigree  1  trace  | 

To  the  fair  mother  of  your  race. 
Repentant  Eve,  first  gave  me  birth  ; 

And  all  her  daughters  own’d  my  worth. 
For  though  the  child  of  penitence  ; 

I  dwell  with  virgin  innocence  ; 

With  mildest  manners,  best  agree. 

And  softest  sensibility. 

The  widowed  matron’s  cause  I  plead  ; 
And  bring  the  helpless  orphan  bread  ; 
Though  silent,  captivate  each  sense 
Beyond  tbe  powers  of  ^oi)uence. 

Nor  am  I  less,  a  friend  to  love ; 

The  bloom  of  beauty  I  improve. 

New  point  the  eye,  new  mould  the  face. 
Give  every  charm  resistless  grace. 

Nay  more,  my  triumph  to  adorn. 

The  greatest  Prince  that  e’er  was  born, 
Thus  yielded  !  in  a  certain  hour, 

’Tis  said,  to  my  superior  power. 

Say  then  ladies,  what  1  am. 

And  by  my  virtues,  tell  my  name. 


ACROSTICS. 

L-ove  smiles  when  he  sees  a  Peer  in  bis  train, 
0-ne  breathing  his  powers  in  eloquent  strain, 
R-ich  gifts  the  kind  muses  pour  over  their  son, 
D-eclaring  the  guerdon  of  poesy  won. 

B-ritains  daughters  alone  refuse  him  their  praise, 
Y-e  fair  onss,  I  g«ess,  when  reading  hit  lays, 
R-ememb’ring  ’twas  he  who  blighted  the  days, 
O-f  her  whom  he  swore  to  honor  and  love, 

N-or  regarded  a  vow  that  was  written  above. 

W-cavc  (said  the  graces)  a  chaplet  of  flowers, 

A  gift  to  the  bard  whose  poetical  powers, 

L-eave  all  (hr  behind  ;  whose  thrilling  lays 
T-end  a  virtuous  love  in  the  bosom  to  raise  ; 
E-xcelling  all  poets  in  Albion’s  lands, 

R-ective  be  the  crown  from  its  fair  one’s  hands. 

S-ince,  tis  eurs  to  give  said  the  fair  of  the  isle 
C-arry  we  it  to  him  whose  beautiful  style 
O-ccasions  improvement  and  pleasure  the  while, 
’T-is  thine,  then,  sweet  Scott,  for  where  oan  we 
find 

T-rue  virtue  more  pure,  or  a  love  more  refined. 

La  Belie  Atemblte 


BOSTON  THEATRE. 


MRS.  DRUMMOND’S  BENEFIT. 


ON  MONDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  2, 

— WILL  BX  rKRFORMRD — 

The  much  admired  Comedy  of 

TOWN  AND  COUN  rav. 

To  conclude  with  the  favorite  Afterpiice  of 

THE  ROMP. 
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THE  BOUqUET. 

ntrr  jl(»e'r$  unnumher'd  Ihetr  colors  nnife, 

Some  pink,  and  some  purple,somt  bhit  and  iotnt  srhite. 
Some  dameuk,  some  yrUott,  tome  f^rtev  and  some  red, 
Their  fraj^rance  aUerrimfe  diffusireUi  shed. 

V 

MARCir. 

Thp  piercing  blast*  of  ninfer  now  nre  o'er, 

Tliat  cloth'll  each  hill  anil  dale  with  rebrs  of  white; 
The  lakes  and  streams  are  bound  with  ice  no  more, 
The  wiul'rjr  landscape  fades  upon  the  sight. 

The  curliest  flowers  in  Flora's  Jovelj  train. 

That  o'er  the  meads,  and  lawns  and  woods  appear  ; 
Jtust  peep  above  the  «nowT,  frozen  plain. 

While  oft  the  wintrjr  winds  return  severe.  I 

The  tlnnj  myriads  of  the  stormy  deep, 

Ascend  each  river,  inlet,  creek  and  bay, 

While  oft  around,  with  circling,  artful  sweep. 

The  fatal  net  secures  its  struggling  prey. 

1  he  faithful  hlue>bird,  'herald  of  the  spring,’ 

Longs  to  regain  his  own  dear  native  plain  ; 

From  Southern  climes  he  comes  with  weary  wing. 

To  chee  r  tl>e  woodlands  with  his  song  again. 

To  mark  th»  various  beauties 'of  the  year. 

And  trace  in  every  change  a  band  Divii.e  ; 

At  early  morn,  and  silent  evening  clear, 

Let  this  delightful  task  be  ever  mine. 

CLEOPATRA. 

•'At  last,  came  one  whom,  none  could  e’er  mis¬ 
take 

Amidst  a  million  ;  Egypt’s  dark  eyed  Queen  ; 

The  love,  the  spell,  the  bane  of  Anthony. 

O,  Cleopatra  !  who  shall  speak  of  thee  !, 

Gaily,  but  like  the  Empress  of  a  land 

She  mov'd  and  light  as  wood>nyniph  in  her  prime, 

-And  crown'd  with  costly  gems,  whose  single  price 
Might  buy  a  kingdom,  yet  how  dim  they  shine 
Beneath  the  magic  of  her  eye,  whose  bi  atu 
Flash’d  love  and  laiiguishment  ;  of  varying  humours 
She  seem'd,  yet  subtle  in  her  mildest  mood. 

As  guile  were  to  her  passions  ministrantV’ 

"  Oft  would  she  sit  and  look  upon  the  sky, 

AA  hen  rich  clouds  in  the  golden  sun-set,  h-jr 
Ba<-king,  and  love  !  to  hear  their  soft  winds  sigh 
That  cam*  lik  e  music  at  the  close  of  day 
Trembling  amongst  the  orange  hloouis,  and  die 
As  ,twcre  from  very  sweetness.  She  was  gay, 

•Til'S  work  of  Mr.  Cornwall's  ends  with  a'poem, 
callerl  Dte^o  dt  .yfonlillu  :  the  liingiiage  and  manner 
of  which  resemble  that  of  Don  Ju.n  ;  though  the  sto-  j 
rv  is  dilferent.  Don  Diego  is  iti  love  with  a  scoriit'ul 
fair  one  ;  and  pines  aw.iy  on  being  n-iected  by  her. 
'I'he  yuiingi  r  sister  of  this  ludy  chirishes  a  si  cref  pas¬ 
sion  for  Don  Diego  ;  and  when  he  sets  out  oil  hi*  tra¬ 
vels,  in  order  to  bani<h  from  his  renter  lir.mre  her 
haugitty  sivtir,  the  gentle  .Vnri.ra  I'roofrf  and  fadis. 
and  at  last  dies  of  a  di  dine,  fhi't-o  iviurns  to  luoiini 
over  her  untimely  f.ite  ;  and  hi«  h- .  r'  bv.iiig  alTectei' 
bv  a  love  so  pure  and  ardent,  he  devio>_«  himsidr  to 
retirement  in  an  old  patennd  cast!.* ;  «•}  ere,  after  ex¬ 
isting  a  few  years,  he  dies  ti.  fore  h-  «!ri»i  s  si  middle 
jtge.  The  decline  of  .lurura  a  hcahh  iv  beauliluily 
imagined. 


Meekly  and  calmly  gay,  and  then  her  gaze 
Was  brighter  than  belongs  to  dying  days.” 

''  And  on  her  young  thin  cheek  a  vivid  flush, 

A  clear  transparent  colour  sate  awhile  ; 

’I'wus  like,  a  bard  would  say,  the  Oiomiug’s  blush, 
And  ’round  her  mouth  there  play'd  a  gentle  smile, 
M  hicli  tho'  at  first  it  miglit  your  terrors  hush, 

It  could  not,  thro’  it  strove,  at  last  beguile  ; 

And  her  band  shook,  and  then  ’rose  the  blue  vein 
Branching  about  in  all  its  windings  plain.” 

Diego  tietring  her  after  her  death. 

''  He  saw  her  where  she  lay  in  silent  state, 

Cold  and  as  white  as  marble  ;  and  her  eye, 
Whereon  such  bright  and  beaming  beauty  state, 

Was  after  the  fashion  of  mortality 
Clos'd  up  forever  ;  e*en  the  smiles  which  late 

None  could  withstand,  were  gone  ;  and  there  did 

i'* 

(For  he  had  drawn  aside  the  shrouding  veil) 

By  her  a  helpless  hand,  waxen  and  pale.” 

Diego's  ttltiarjf  hou's. 

''  He  grew  familiar  with  the  bird  ;  the  brute 
knew  well  his  benefactor,  and  he'd  feed 
And  make  acquaintance  with  the  fl*hei  mute  ; 

And, like  Uie  I  hracian  shepherd  (as  we  read,) 
Drew,  with  the  music  of  his  stringed  lute, 

Bi  hind  him  winged  things,  and  many  a  tread 
.And  tramp  of  animal  :  and  in  hi*  hall 
He  was  a  Lord  indeed,  beloved  of  all. 

''  In  a  high  solitary  turret  where 

None  were  admitted,  would  he  muse,  when  first 
The  young  day  broke  ;  |verhaps  because  bt  there 
Had  in  his  early  infancy  beennurs’d, 

Or  that  be  felt  more  pure  the  morning  air, 

Or  lov'd  to  see  the  great  Apollo  burst 
From  out  bis  cloudy  bondage,  and  the  night 
Hurry  away  before  the  conquering  light.” 

''  But  oftener  to  a  gentle  lake  that  lay 
Cradled  within  a  forest's  bosom,  he 
Would,  shunning  kind  reproaches,  steal  away, 

And,  when  the  iniaiiO  breeze  was  fresh  and  free, 
There  would  be  loiter  all  the  livelong  day, 

Tossing  upon  the  waters  listlessly. 

The  swallow  dash'd  beside  him,  and  the  deer 
Drunk  by  Iris  boat,  and  eyed  him  witiiout  fear.,’ 

'  Cumtcall 


TO  HIS  WIFE. 

During  a  severe  indisposition 
BT  C0R?llbl.IU8  NKAL. 

I  said  I  would  love  thee  in  want  or  in  wealth. 

Thro’  cloud  and  thro'  sunshine,  in  sickness,  in  health 
And  fear  not  me  love,  when  thy  spirits  are  weak, 

'I'he  truth  I  have  plighted  1  never  will  break. 

.Aye,  sickness  ;  but  sickness  it  touches  the  heart. 
M'itb  a  feeling,  where  how  many  feelirirt  have  part 
'I'here’s  a  magic  in  soothinr  the  wearisome  hour, 

1‘ity  rears  up  the  stem, and  hope  looks  for  the  flower. 

The  rose  snielN  as  sweetly  in  sunshine  and  air. 

But  the  greenhouse  has  all  our  alfection  and  care  ; 
I'he  lark  sings  as  nobly,  wtiile  soaring  above, 

'  But  the  bird  that  we  nurse  is  the  bird  that  we  love. 

■  I  have  loved  thee  in  sickness,  I’ll  love  thee  in  health 
And  If  want  be  onr  portion,  why  love  be  our  wealth  ; 
I  hy  comfort  in  sorrow,  thy  stay  when  most  weak, 
The  troth  I  have  plighted  I  never  will  break. 


IMPkOVPTU 

As  two  dandies  were  lately  walking  on  Pennsylvan¬ 
ia  avenue, one  oftiwm  said, he  wished  much  to  go  into 
the  country  ;  upon  which  the  other  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  observation 

In  the  country,  my  friend  theres  nought  to  be  seen, 
But  an  ass  on  the  common,  i  r  a  goose  on  a  green  ; 

A  wag,  passing  at  the  same  time,  pronounced  the 
following  impromptu  : — 

I'here  would  he  in  the  country  those  things  to  be  seen 
Were  you  on  a  common,  your  friend  on  a  gieen. 


'3 


For  sale  at  above,  a  large  and  extensive  variety  ef 
choice  and  fashionable  Music,  coniistiiig  of  Inshuc- 
tion  Books  for  all  instruments  ;  Overtures  ;  BatHes; 
Sonatas;  Duets,  for  four  hands  ;  ^iirs.  with  ranu- 
Huns  ;  Rondos  ;  Songs  ;  Duets  ;  Trios  ;  Glees  ; 
Catches  ;  Rounds  ;  Canons  ;  Sacred  Songs  ;  .March 
ts  ;  Waltsfs ;  Dances;  Musart's  Songs;  Chriginol 
Scottish  .^irs  ;  Little  Ballads,  hound  in  one  Volume  ; 
Violin,  Clarionet,  Hum  and  Flute  JMusic  of  tariout 
kinds. 

The  following  Songs  lately  published,  '  My  Soldier 
lore  ;’  '  I'm  uiarivg  ava  ;'  If  ye  a  Highland  laddie 
meet  g  *  Jifi/  beautiful  Maid  ;'  '  Thy  eheek  has  hor. 
rotted  ;'  'Come  not  O  Lord  ;'  But  vho  shall  see 
‘Peace  and  Holy  Lore  ;  'The  Murderers  Bride;' 

Also,  the  following  Songs,  composed  and  sung  by 
ATr  O.  Shaw — 'There's  nothing  true  but  hearen 
'Mary's  Tears;'  'Tf<e  hnspirntion  ;'  'JIU  things  fair 
and  bright  ;'  'Street  little  Jtan  ;'  'The  bird  let  loose;f 
.ipollo  thy  Treasure  ;'  'The  Lamp  of  life  ;'  '  The 
death  of  Perry  ;  'As  down  in  the  sunless  retreats  ; 
and  ‘  The  Smile,'  as  sung  at  the  last  Oratoiio  ;  to¬ 
gether  with  'Siaered  Melodies  ;'  and  'Melodia  Sacra,' 

Organs;  Piano  Fortes;  Bugles;  Homs;  Trum¬ 
pets;  Violins;  Violoncellos;  Clarionets;  Flutei ; 
Fifis  ;  Flageoletts  ;  Cuiters  ;  Strings,  &c.  &c. 

Instrniiienfs  Tuned  and  Repaired  ;  Piano  Forten 
let  out  on  hire 

Also,  all  the  Songt  composed  by  T.  ▼.  Weiscii- 
thal. 

JOHN  R.  PARKER,  Jigent. 
NEW  MUSIC  WAREHOUSE. 

C.  k  E.  W.  J  ACKSON,  (Sons  ofG.  K.  Jackmn, 
Vnsic  Dr.)  acquaint  their  friindsand  thefniblic,  thst 
they  have  opened  a  N»  w  Music  Warehouse,  No.  W, 
Market-street  where  they  oflVr  Instruments  of  flit 
London  make,  with  the  Intent  improvements. 

Also — The  ne  we«t  and  roost  fashionable  Music. 

Among  their  colfecfion  of  lo'-iniments.is  a  superior 
toned  chamber  -Jraan,  from  dementi  &,  Co.  having 
the  improved  Bellows  and  •'will,  so  much  wished  (ot 
in  this  country.  Inviiited  in  London, where  there  ii 
now  but  one  ln«tnitiient  aith  the  same  improve luenl. 

I.iketrisf — An  exei  llent  selection  of  Cabinet  and 
Square  I’iano  Fortes  by  the  first  Makers. 

The  whole  seleeted  hy  C.  &  F.  AV.  Jackson. 

N.  B.  A  few  of  Nicholson’s  improved  Flutei 
higlily  esteemed  in  F.neland. 

— An  excellent  bairilled  Organ..  Feb  13 

Q:^PRIMTLyO  in  its  rnrious  btanehes  ejcecvtd 
at  this  Office. 


